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By  McFadden  Duffy 

Upwards  of  40,000  White-fronted  Geese, 
Hatched  On  Raw  Tundra  In  The  Canadian  Arc- 
tic, Spend  The  Winter  In  Southwest  Louisiana. 
The  Specklebellies  Provide  Keen  Sport  For 
Waterfowlers. 

T.  here  were  thousands  of  blue  and  snow  geese  using  the 
sprawling  rice  field  beyond  a  sedge-lined  levee  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  our  blind.  It  was  a  sunken  box  on  a  small  knoll  in  an 
adjoining  rice  field.  The  raucous  barking  and  yelping  of  the 
geese  had  started  at  daybreak.  The  sound  welled  up  at  intervals 
whenever  the  geese  seemed  disturbed.  They  would  rise  in 
clouds,  registering  audible  protest,  but  they  did  not  leave  the 
field.  They'd  settle  back  and  resume  feeding. 

As  the  sky  brightened,  we  could  see  additional  geese  flying 
from  the  southeast,  moving  in  our  general  direction.  They  were 
high  in  the  early  morning  sky,  in  flights  seldom  containing 
more  than  a  dozen  birds.  There  were  numerous  small  groups  of 
five,  three  or  even  two  geese.  All  were  moving  toward  the 
north,  calling  as  they  passed  overhead. 

"They're  starting  to  drift  out  of  Lacassine  to  feed,"  said  Jay 
Moon,  nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  oncoming  geese  as  he 


climbed  down  in  the  sunken  box  blind  with  Jimmy  Murphy 
and  me. 

Jay  was  referring  to  Lacassine  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  just 
under  32,000  acres  of  freshwater  marsh  that  is  a  sugar  hole  for 
waterfowl  in  the  national  refuge  system.  In  addition  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  blue,  snow  and  white-fronted  geese,  the  refuge  is 
winter  host  to  as  many  as' 400,000  ducks. 

We  were  hunting  on  Mallard  Lodge  land  not  far  from  the 
refuge  and  a  lot  of  the  shooting  we  got  that  day  was  on  birds 
feeding  in  the  rice  fields  and  marshes  surrounding  the  big 
refuge. 

Folks  in  Lake  Charles  call  that  area  Sweetlake.  The  name 
comes  from  a  tiny  community  of  oil  company  people  who  built 
homes  on  the  only  high  ground  in  that  vicinity  rather  than  from 
Sweet  Lake  itself.  The  shallow,  1500-acre  lake  is  studded  with 
about  20  producing  oil  wells.  Lacassine  refuge  is  roughly  nine 
miles  east  of  the  little  settlement. 

We  were  hunting  for  white-fronted  geese  that  day,  those  big, 
wary  specklebellies  that  are  prized  all  over  the  world  by  water- 
fowlers.  The  regulations  allowed  us  to  take  two  apiece,  along 
with  three  blues  or  snows  each  to  make  the  daily  bag  and 
possession  limit  of  five  geese.  The  blues  and  snows  would  be 
welcome,  indeed,  but  the  hunt  really  was  hinged  to  getting  a 
chance  at  the  specklebellies. 

There  was  a  quick  strategy  meeting  in  the  box  blind  as  we 
stored  shells  on  a  long  wooden  shelf  and  arranged  ourselves 
and  our  guns  for  the  hunt. 

We  had  a  good  spread  of  decoys  around  the  blind.  There 
were  more  than  two  dozen  blue  and  snow  geese  decoys  out 
there,  with  a  small  clump  of  white-fronted  decoys  off  by  them- 
selves a  little  toward  the  east.  It  was  a  realistic  spread.  We'd  had 
a  dry  spell  but  there  were  still  some  patches  of  water  in  the  rice 
field .  The  decoys  gave  the  appearance  of  a  small  flock  of  snows 
and  blues  feeding  in  the  golden  stubble,  joined  by  a  half  dozen 
specklebellies.  And  while  the  specks  had  come  in  to  feed,  they 
remained  apart  from  the  blues  and  snows  the  way  white- 
fronted  geese  do. 

"Why  don't  we  work  on  some  blues  and  snows  to  get  things 
moving,"  Jimmy  suggested.  "Then,  later,  we  can  concentrate 
on  specklebellies, which  is  what  we're  really  hunting." 

Jay  was  quick  to  agree.  Something  bothered  him  about  the 
big  body  of  geese  we  could  hear  beyond  the  distant  levee  and  he 
watched  the  action  of  the  geese  coming  out  from  the  refuge.  Jay 
questioned  Jimmy  about  the  massive  bunch  of  geese. 

"They  bodied-up  in  the  rice  field  yesterday  afternoon," 
Jimmy  told  us,  "and  more  geese  kept  pouring  in  until  dark. 
There  must  be  ten  thousand  of  them  in  that  rice  field.  They 
didn't  go  back  to  the  refuge  last  night,  just  stayed.  We  tried  to 
chase  them  out  but  they  kept  settling  back." 

Jimmy  Murphy  is  a  professional  waterfowl  guide  at  Mallard 
Lodge.  He  is  one  of  six  guides  who  handle  an  average  of  12  to  14 
paying  hunters  going  after  ducks  and  geese  out  of  the  lodge 
which  offers  gourmet  Cajun  food,  video  cassette  movies,  com- 
fortable quarters  and  unexcelled  waterfowl  hunting  at  nominal 
rates. 

Jay  reasoned  that  it  was  going  to  be  tough  getting  geese  to 
drop  down  to  our  spread  of  decoys  and  blind  when  there  were 
thousands  of  hospitable  geese  putting  up  an  inviting  clamor 
less  than  a  thousand  yards  away. 

We  settled  down  in  the  box  blind  and  Jay  started  calling  to  a 
small  flock  of  geese  heading  our  way.  He  doesn't  use  a  caller  but 
creates  the  sound  of  geese  with  his  voice  (See  Geese  Over 
Cameron,  Louisiana  Conservationist,  January/February  1977). 

His  high  pitched  yelp  of  blues  and  snows,  interspersed  with 
the  gargling  sound  of  feeding  geese,  swelled  up  from  the  blind 
in  the  stillness  of  that  November  morning. 

In  the  distance  I  could  hear  the  contented  cackling  of 
thousands  of  geese  as  they  alternately  fussed  and  fed  in  the 
adjacent  rice  field,  but  over  this  audible  backdrop  of  content- 


ment and  safety  his  calling  had  qualities  that  the  oncoming 
blues  and  snows  couldn't  ignore. 

It  was  salutatory  and  enticing.  His  calling  was  persistent  and 
demanding.  It  was  flawless  and  it's  clarity  was  as  precise  as  the 
notes  of  a  Stradivarius.  It  possessed  an  urgency  that  some  of  the 
geese  could  not  resist,  suggesting  that  the  small  flock  of  geese 
represented  by  our  decoys  had  found  something  better,  some- 
thing more  satisfactory  than  anything  the  other  rice  field  could 
offer. 

Some  of  the  blues  and  snows  pressed  on,  most  of  the  flocks  of 
a  dozen  or  more  went  on  to  join  the  big  body  of  feeding  geese. 
But  a  few  wavered  in  their  flight  and  dropped  lower.  And  some 
began  that  descending,  circling  approach  that  ended  only  when 
they  came  thudding  down  among  the  patches  of  rice  stubble. 

We  collected  nine  blues  and  snows,  including  one  beautiful 
young  snow  goose  that  had  an  unusual  silver-gray  sheen  over 
its  whiteness,  a  goose  that  Jay  carefully  put  aside  to  mount  in 
what  spare  time  the  23  year-old  chemical  plant  worker,  part- 
time  hunting  guide,  part-time  taxidermist  had. 

"We're  going  to  get  some  specklebellies,"  Jay  assured  me 
when  all  of  the  geese  except  the  beautiful  snow  had  been 
propped  up  in  the  stubble  to  serve  as  additional  decoys.  "We're 
going  to  get  them." 

With  a  wisdom  about  waterfowl  that  belies  his  youth  he 
explained  that  specklebellies  will  readily  gang  up  with  their 
own  kind  but  are  aloof  when  it  comes  to  other  geese,  such  as 
blues  and  snows  or  even  Canadas. 

"They  make  a  pass  or  two  around  the  other  geese,"  he  said, 
"but  they  won't  pitch  in  with  'em.  Not  even  to  feed.  If  every- 
thing looks  O.K.  specklebellies  might  even  light  on  the  edge  of  a 
big  bunch  of  geese  like  that,  but  most  times  if  they  don't  see  any 
other  specks  or  hear  them,  they'll  move  on." 

Jay  was  certain  that  he  could  call  some  specklebellies  when 
they  circled  the  big  mass  of  blues  and  snows  searching  for  their 
own  kind. 

"We'll  have  to  wait  them  out,"  he  said.  "They'll  come  to  look 
around,  but  they  won't  go  to  those  snows  and  blues  if  they  can 
help  it.  They'll  circle  around  them  and  look  things  over.  We'll 
get  some." 

So  we  waited  and  watched  and  listened.  Here  and  there  in 
the  distant  sky  we  could  see  thin  skeins  of  geese  as  they  traded 
back  and  forth  across  the  vast  expanse  of  marsh  and  rice  fields. 
A  few  small  flocks  of  blues  and  snows  passed  overhead  within  a 
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White-fronted  geese  funnel  down  the  Mississippi  Flyway 
from  nesting  grounds  in  the  Canadian  reaches  of  the  Arctic. 
These  specklebellies  provide  keen  sport  for  Louisiana 
waterfowlers. 


hundred  yards  of  our  blind  and  dropped  down  into  the  body  of 
feeding  geese  beyond  the  levee. 

"Speck!" 

Jay's  voice  was  terse.  I  had  a  quick  glimpse  of  the  goose 
crossing  the  levee  from  the  west,  heading  generally  toward  the 
blind.  We  sank  down  into  the  box  and  Jay  began  calling.  It 
sounded  like  two  specklebellies  urging  the  lone  goose  to  join 
up.  Jimmy  and  I  waited  with  our  heads  turned  downward  in  the 
blind  as  Jay  began  working  the  goose. 

Jimmy  and  I  were  still  standing  motionless  with  heads  bowed 
when  Jay  shot.  It  was  one  of  those  times  in  a  blind  when  a 
hunter  or  a  couple  of  hunters  know  they're  just  part  of  the 
scene. 

It  had  been  Jay's  theory  that  he  could  attract  white-fronted 
geese  away  from  the  big  mass  of  blues  and  snows.  He'd  spotted 
the  stray  single,  called  the  goose  and  shot  it. 

He  jumped  quickly  from  the  blind  and  retrieved  the  bird.  It 
was  a  young  goose.  The  breast  was  grayish  white  with  none  of 
the  distinctive  black  bars,  or  near-black  splotched  breast  mark- 
ing of  an  old  gander.  But  it  was  a  specklebelly  and  we  knew 
there  would  be  others. 

It  wasn't  long  before  we  spotted  two  specklebellies  coming 
toward  the  blind  from  the  southeast,  probably  from  Lacassine 
refuge.  They  were  flying  high  and  seemingly  intent  on  looking 
over  the  body  of  geese  beyond  the  levee. 

They  wavered  in  flight  as  Jay  began  calling,  turning  slightly 
toward  the  blind  and  dropping  a  trifle.  With  shoulders  hunched 
and  head  slightly  down,  I  watched  through  the  sparse  grass 
growing  around  the  edge  of  the  sunken  box.  They  were  fine 
specklebellies,  big,  fat,  and  not  young  of  the  year. 

These  white-fronted  geese  that  winter  in  Louisiana  each  year 
had  been  hatched  somewhere  in  the  long,  desolate  stretch  of 
tundra  between  the  Alaskan  border  and  the  Boothia  Peninsula 
to  the  east. 

White-fronted  geese  are  almost  circumpolar  in  distribution 
and  there  are  subspecies  that  provide  top  sport  to  European 
gunners  but  the  ones  that  funnel  down  the  Mississippi  flyway 
to  Louisiana  are  traced  to  those  nesting  in  the  Canadian  reaches 
of  the  Arctic. 

I  knew  that  there  on  the  tundra,  often  before  the  ice  is  melted, 
the  geese  scratch  out  shallow,  bowl-like  nesting  sites  which 
they  line  with  dried  grass  and  small  sticks.  As  egg-laying  takes 
place  the  geese  pull  down  from  their  breasts  and  insulate  the 
nests,  rolling  the  eggs  about  with  muddy  feet  until  they  are 
discolored  and  camouflaged. 

While  this  goes  on,  I  know  the  ganders  only  stand  guard. 
They  take  no  part  in  family  affairs  until  the  goslings  appear. 
White-fronted  geese  are  not  colony  nesters.  The  nearest  rela- 
tives could  be  as  much  as  a  mile  away. 

The  adults  teach  the  young  to  graze  in  the  tundra  and  to  hide 
in  the  sparse  grass  when  threatened  by  predators.  It  is  two 
months  after  hatching  before  they  are  able  to  fly. 

Migration  comes  early  for  white-fronted  geese.  While  nesting 
and  rearing  of  the  young  is  a  somewhat  solitary  thing,  when  the 
urge  to  migrate  comes  the  geese  begin  to  gather  on  the  larger 
lakes.  Depending  on  the  size  of  the  clutch  (usually  from  four  to 
six  eggs)  and  nesting  success,  the  flocks  making  up  for  migra- 
tion are  composed  of  family  units. 

They  do  not  seem  to  remain  in  the  staging  areas  as  long  as 
blues  and  snows  do.  Instead,  when  a  goodly  flock  has  been 
assembled  some  veteran  gander  will  sound  the  command  and 
the  migration  is  underway. 

White-fronted  geese  are  primarily  grazers.  On  the  journey 
southward,  they  may  come  to  know  the  taste  of  grain,  occa- 
sionally stopping  to  rest  and  feed.  By  mid-October,  most  of  the 
white-fronted  geese  wintering  in  Louisiana  have  arrived.  They 
spread  out  in  the  rice  country  surrounding  Lacassine  refuge, 


concentrating  more  and  more  in  the  retuge  after  the  season 
opens. 

The  number  of  white-fronted  geese,  or  specklebellies  as  they 
are  better  known,  that  visit  Louisiana  each  year  remains  more- 
or-less  constant.  That  total  is  effected  by  normal  population 
fluctuations  resulting  from  conditions  in  the  nesting  area;  but 
because  of  the  broad  expanse  of  nesting  sites,  white-front  popu- 
lations are  not  as  subject  as  other  geese  to  harsh  climatic  condi- 
tions that  may  prevail  in  some  parts  of  their  range.  Their  conti- 
nental populations  remain  consistent. 

In  Louisiana,  the  birds  are  taken  only  in  about  six  parishes. 
They  do  not  range  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  westward  as  do  blue  and  snow  geese. 

They  are  slightly  heavier  geese  than  blues  and  snows  and 
more  highly  prized  on  the  table.  This  is  true  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  on  this  continent  and  in  the  marshes  of  Japan  and  China 
where  the  Siberian  white-fronts  winter. 

These  thoughts  raced  through  my  mind  as  the  big  specks 
dropped  even  closer.  I  could  see  those  bright  orange  feet  being 
lowered  and  the  soft  calling  of  the  geese  made  strange  water- 
fowl music.  The  belly  of  one  was  distinctly  barred  with  black 
while  the  belly  of  the  other  was  sooty  black  with  only  splotches 
of  white  showing. 

They  had  almost  dropped  into  range  when  the  soft,  almost 
liquid  murmur  of  their  calling  turned  to  alarm.  The  big,  black- 
bellied  gander  flared  back.  Something  had  spooked  them. 

"It's  now  or  never!"  said  Jay. 

We  rose  and  began  firing.  Even  at  that  extreme  range,  the 
geese  were  hit  hard.  They  plummeted  to  the  rice  stubble. 

With  three  specklebellies  in  the  bag,  we  were  elated.  It  had 
worked  out  the  way  Jay  and  Jimmy  told  me  it  would.  The  best 
geese  of  the  day  were  coming  late  in  the  morning. 

The  fourth  specklebelly  was  a  single,  called  by  Jay  and  Jimmy 
as  it  passed  around  the  big  body  of  blues  and  snows.  It  decoyed 
easily  in  response  to  the  calling  and  proved  to  be  another  young 
goose,  a  goose  of  the  year  with  belly  unbarred  or  marked  in  any 
way. 

The  final  two  geese  we  needed  to  fill  the  limit  came  about  in  a 
manner  that  waterfowlers  can  visualize  in  their  thoughts. 

We'd  relaxed  in  the  blind,  occasionally  glaring  at  the  plump 
specklebellies  propped  up  as  decoys  and  listening  to  the  persis- 
tent, noisy  barking  and  yelping  of  the  feeding  geese  beyond  the 
levee.  There  was  a  whispered  warning  from  Jay  and  then  the 
clamorous  sound  of  pleading  specklebellies  rising  from  the 
blind. 

The  answer,  distant  at  first,  became  a  rippling  chorus.  Out  of 
the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  a  flock  of  seven  big  specklebellies 
dropping  lower  and  heading  for  the  blind.  They'd  evidently 
made  a  pass  over  the  big  body  of  geese  and  failed  to  find  any  of 
their  kind  feeding  on  the  edge,  apart  from  the  mass  of  blues  and 
snows. 

As  specks  will,  they  moved  on  and  Jay's  fast  response  to  their 
first  vocal  query  locked  up  the  deal.  With  orange  legs  dropped 
and  wings  set  they  coasted  down  in  to  the  stubble. 

"Up  at  the  count  of  three,"  whispered  Jay.  "Only  the  first  two 
when  they  get  up." 

Two  of  the  geese  had  lighted  a  few  yards  in  front  of  the 
others.  He  counted.  As  the  geese  vaulted  into  the  air,  Jay  and 
Jimmy  fired. 

I  guess  I  was  smiling  as  I  watched  the  five  geese  fly  away.  We 
had  the  limit  on  specklebellies  and  I  guess  you'd  say  we'd  kept 
that  appointment  with  Sweetlake  specks. 


A  day's  limit  of  five  geese  including  two  specklebellies  is  a 
prize  for  any  sportsman. 
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BOM  TO  HURT 

Louisiana's  Favorite  Sporting  Breeds 


1  he  retriever  sits  tensely,  a  mass  of  frozen  kinetic  energy. 
His  eyes  glow  with  eagerness  and  anticipation  as  the  morning's 
first  flight  of  ducks,  three  mallards  and  a  lone  pintail,  comes  in 
low.  He  trembles  slightly  but  stays,  carefully  hidden  by  the 
marsh  grass.  Three  shots  ring  out;  two  birds  fall.  Upon  the 
hunter's  command,  he  plunges  into  the  icy  water  like  a  flash. 
Soon  he  is  back,  sitting  proudly  before  his  master,  waiting  for 
the  first  bird  to  be  taken  from  his  mouth,  eager  for  the 
second  retrieve. 

The  only  reward  this  dog  needs  is  his  master's  praise  and 
affection.  He  is  a  born  hunter.  By  instinct,  he  loves  to  hunt;  by 
training  he  learns  to  hunt  with  man.  This  working  relationship 
between  man  and  dog  is  an  ancient  tradition,  a  legacy  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

Today  there  are  twenty-four  sporting  breeds  (plus  hounds) 
recognized  by  the  American  Kennel  Club  (AKC),  the  private 
organization  which  records  pure-bred  dogs  and  monitors 


The  working  relationship  between  man  and  dog  is  an  ancient 
tradition.  Labrador  retrievers,  black,  yellow,  and  chocolate, 
are  perhaps  Louisiana's  most  familiar  waterfowl  dog.  (left) 
The  English  setter  (above)  is  a  popular  upland  bird  dog. 


By  Julia  Murchison  McSherry 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 

official  dog  trials  and  competitions.  In  addition,  there  are  other 
sporting  breeds  not  recognized  by  AKC  for  one  reason  or 
another.  Among  these  breeds,  there  are  two  main  categories  of 
hunting  dogs:  retrievers  and  pointers. 

Retrievers  specialize  in  waterfowl  hunting,  retrieving  from 
rivers  and  lakes  where  it  is  difficult  for  the  hunter  to  reach  a 
fallen  bird.  Many  are  also  adept  at  retrieving  upland  birds. 
Pointers  locate  game  and  "point"  it,  helping  the  hunter  spot 
birds  he  would  otherwise  miss.  Most  upland  bird  pointers  are 
collectively  known  as  bird  dogs.  Generally,  retrievers  double  as 
pets  while  bird  dogs  are  more  independent  of  human  beings 
and  are  raised  for  hunting  alone. 

"Is  it  worth  the  time,  effort,  and  expense  to  hunt  with  a  dog?" 
some  sportsmen  ask.  "You  bet  it  is!"  retorts  any  dog  lover  or 
conservationist.  Many  hunters  become  so  enthusiastic  that  they 
won't  hunt  anything  that  can't  be  retrieved,  flushed,  or  held  on 
point.  And  one  thing  is  certain:  a  hunter  who  hunts  with  a 


Yellow  Lab 


Boykin  Spaniel 


Golden  Retriever 


well- trained  dog  for  the  first  time  will  never  want  to  be  without 
one  again.  Any  conservationist  will  tell  you  that  a  dog  finds 
birds  we'd  pass  and  retrieves  cripples  we'd  lose.  But  this 
practicality  can't  even  compare  with  the  joys  that  come 
from  the  loyalty  and  comradeship  that  develop  between  man 
and  dog  in  the  field. 

In  Louisiana,  there  are  some  hunting  breeds  with  traits 
perfectly  suited  for  the  type  hunting  we  have  in  our  state. 
Although  most  of  the  twenty-four  registered  sporting  breeds 
are  used  in  Louisiana  to  some  extent,  there  are  a  few 
outstanding  dogs  which  are  most  common  and  popular. 

THE  RETRIEVERS 

The  Labrador  Retriever  is  by  far  Louisiana's  most 
versatile  and  popular  waterfowl  dog.  The  breed  is 
short-haired  with  a  slick  coat  that  dries  quickly  after 
being  wet,  is  cool  in  summer  months,  and  is  not  easily 
snagged  or  tangled  in  brush  country.  Short  and  dense,  it 
turns  off  water  like  oil  and  gives  protection  from  the  cold, 
making  him  an  ideal  waterdog.  The  Lab,  as  the  breed  is 
affectionally  called,  is  intelligent,  quick  to  learn, 
eager-to-please,  and  highly  adaptable  to  varied 
situations.  Generally,  he  has  shorter  legs  than  other 
retrievers  but  is  more  solidly  built.  No  compliments  are 
too  lavish  for  this  lovable  dog.  He  is  hard-working, 
intensely  loyal,  and  makes  an  outstanding  companion 
and  pet  as  well  as  gun  dog. 

The  Lab  originated  in  Newfoundland  where  he  often 
worked  off  fishing  boats,  running  nets  in  icy  waters  far 
too  cold  for  man.  A  powerful  swimming  dog  would  often 
retrieve  a  dropped  cod  fish  or  nets  and  tackle.  The  same 
dog  could  help  a  shore  party  hunhng  wild  fowl  for 
dinner.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  hardy  dog  is  so  well 
suited  to  rigorous  waterfowling  in  freezing 
temperatures. 
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Labradors  come  in  three  color  variations.  The  highest 
percentage,  about  ninety,  are  jet-black  with  no  trace  of 
color  except  perhaps  a  small  white  splash  on  the  chest. 
Labs  also  come  in  golden  yellow  and  chocolate,  the  rarest 
of  the  colorations.  Preference  for  the  yellow  lab  goes  back 
to  English  tradition,  according  to  Ron  Novak  of  Wild 
Wing  Kennel  in  Hammond.  Ron  proclaims  that  at  one 
time  the  yellow,  autumn  color  was  desired  by  some 
hunters  who  insisted  it  was  good  camouflage  and 
wouldn't  spook  the  ducks.  However,  he  feels  that  color 
makes  no  difference  to  quality  of  the  dog. 

"After  twenty-one  years  of  breeding  dogs,  I  find  it's 
not  one  color  that  is  better  than  another  but 
individualism,"  Novak  proclaims.  "The  Lab,  of  all  colors, 
has  been  at  the  top  of  the  AKC  list  of  popularity  for 
years." 

This  is  no  surprise  to  anyone  who  has  witnessed  the 
fine  workmanship  of  a  well-trained  Lab  or  even  the  first 
joyous  retrieve  of  a  Labrador  pup  who  eagerly  picks  up 
the  bird  but  teasingly  refuses  to  hand  it  over  —  without  a 
little  discipline. 

Labradors  weigh  between  50  and  75  pounds  and 
average  about  23  inches  high. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Retriever,  another  popular  dog, 
is  highly  intelligent,  adept  at  marking  falls,  and  handling 
without  direction.  The  Chesapeake  also  has 
Newfoundland  ancestors  and  was  originally  bred  in  this 
country  for  rugged  shooting  in  Maryland  along  the 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  prime  duck  country.  His 
sleak  reddish-tan  or  straw-colored  coat  is  beautiful  as 
well  as  ideal  camouflage  in  marshland  cover.  It  is  thick, 
with  a  dense  woolly  undercoat  and  harsh  outer  hair  that 
is  thick,  oily,  and  very  water  resistant.  The  Chesapeake  is 
a  large  dog,  weighing  an  average  of  70  pounds  and 
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standing  about  24  inches  at  the  shoulders. 

Chesapeake  lovers  are  bound  by  the  loyalty  and 
stamina  of  the  breed  and  will  hunt  with  no  other  dog. 
Some  dog  men,  however,  claim  this  retriever  is 
hard-headed,  stubborn,  and  not  as  gentle  a  pet  as  Labs.  It 
is  a  fact  that  most  Chesapeakes  are  one-man-dogs.  Ot 
course,  their  fierce  loyalty  to  one  master  is  often 
considered  an  attribute. 

Chesapeakes  are  still  most  popular  in  the  northeast 
seaboard  states  while  in  Louisiana  the  breed  runs  well 
behind  the  Labrador  in  total  number. 

Another  favorite  Louisiana  sporting  breed  is  the 
Golden  Retriever.  From  the  warm  color  of  this  dog's  coat 
to  his  gentle,  trusting  face,  the  dog  exudes  a  friendly, 
loyal,  eager-to-please  disposition.  The  Golden  first  came 
to  America  from  England  in  the  early  1900s.  They  are 
noted  for  their  stamina  and  tender  mouths  when 
retrieving. 

The  Golden's  flat  or  wavy  coat  is  water  resistant  and 
makes  him  at  home  in  water  as  much  as  on  land.  They  are 
generally  a  bit  smaller  than  Labs  and  Chesapeakes, 
weighing  about  60  pounds  and  standing  22  inches  high. 
Golden  fans  claim  their  size  makes  them  more  energetic 
and  faster.  Ron  Novak  asserts  that  the  dog  will  retain 
training  better  than  other  retriever  breeds.  Its  good 
memory  makes  less  repetition  necessary.  Although  the 
breed  is  known  to  almost  everyone  for  its  gentleness  and 
desire  to  please,  Novak  says  that  it  does  carry  a  streak 
that  makes  some  of  the  dogs  have  a  tendency  to  be  ornery 
or  snappy,  moreso  than  the  Labrador  and  even  the 
hard-headed  Chesapeake.  More  professional  dog 
trainers  have  seen  aggressiveness  and  viciousness  in 
Goldens  than  in  the  other  retrievers,  he  claims. 
However,  overall,  they  still  stand  up  to  their  gentle 
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The  Boykin  Spaniel,  originally  developed  in  South  Carolina    is 
small,  enthusiastic,  and  an  excellent  dove  retriever. 
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The  English  Short-haired  Pointer  is  a  far-ranging  dog  with 
stamina,  desire,  independence,  and  steadiness  on  point.  This 
canine  is  an  excellent  quail  dog. 


reputation.  And  of  all  retrievers,  the  Golden  is  most  often 
a  family  pet. 

A  relative  newcomer  to  Louisiana,  the  Boykin  spaniel 
came  from  rural  communities  in  South  Carolina  where  it 
was  originally  developed  in  the  early  1900s  for  hunting 
wild  turkey.  Over  the  years  the  breed  has  evolved  to  be 
an  excellent  duck  and  dove  retriever.  Early  ancestors  are 
reported  to  be  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Retriever,  Springer 
Spaniel,  Cocker  Spaniel,  and  American  Water  Spaniel. 

For  many  years,  this  breed  was  kept  within  the 
confines  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Boykin  family, 
responsible  for  its  development.  The  dog  is  not  AKC 
registered  because  the  Boykins  originally  wanted  to  keep 
it  an  exclusive  breed.  However,  in  recent  years,  the 
Boykin  has  found  its  way  into  almost  every  state  in  the 
south  and  southeast. 

Harold  Loyacano,  lifelong  resident  of  Pearl  River, 
became  enamored  of  this  little  spaniel  when  he  lived 
briefly  in  South  Carolina.  He  and  his  family  brought  a 
Boykin  plus  litter  back  with  them  when  they  returned  to 
Pearl  River  last  year.  Since  then,  he  hunts  with  no  other 
breed  and  lauds  its  natural  retrieving  ability.  His 
enthusiastic  little  dog  is  filled  with  boundless  energy, 
endurance,  speed  and  agility.  It  seems  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  of  a  good  retriever,  is  intelligent, 
eager-to-please,  easily  trained,  and  a  good  swimmer.  It  is 
gentle  with  children,  lovable,  and  makes  an  outstanding 
family  pet. 

The  dog  is  tiny  compared  to  a  Lab,  Golden,  or 
Chesapeake,  but  is  actually  medium  sized  for  a  spaniel.  It 
weighs  between  25  and  40  pounds  and  averages  14-18 
inches  in  height.  The  coat  is  a  solid  rich  liver  or  deep 
chocolate  and  the  only  variation  in  the  breed  is  the  length 
of  the  hair.  Some  Boykins  have  rich,  long,  curly  hair; 
others  have  thick  short  hair.  The  variation  occurs  even 
within  the  same  litter.  But  all  have  the  lustrous,  chocolate 
coat  that  distinguishes  the  breed. 

There  are  only  a  handful  of  Boykin  Spaniels  known  to 
be  in  Louisiana  but  their  ability  and  uniqueness  are  sure 
to  catch  on  with  local  hunters. 


THE  BIRD  DOGS 

Although  there  are  many  breeds  of  dog  used  for 
hunting  upland  birds,  four  species  stand  out  in  Louisiana 
above  the  others. 

The  English  Short-haired  Pointer  is  a  hard-hunting, 
far-ranging  dog  that  has  the  ability  to  pick  up  single  birds 
almost  as  well  as  entire  coveys.  Pointers  are  ancient  dogs, 
the  first  of  all  breeds  to  point  game,  as  long  ago  as  the 
17th  century.  Pointers  are  perhaps  the  most  inbred 
hunters  of  all  gun  dogs.  Pups  will  automatically  point 
when  they  are  as  young  as  eight  weeks  old. 

The  average  Pointer  weighs  60  pounds  and  stands  25 
inches  at  the  shoulder.  Their  coats  are  short  and  flat 
preventing  burr  pickup  when  hunting  in  heavy  cover. 
Color  varies  from  white  with  black,  liver,  or  orange 
ticking  (markings)  to  solid  brown,  tan,  or  black. 

A  quality  Pointer  is  beautiful  to  behold,  muscular  and 
well-balanced,  with  stamina,  desire,  and  independence. 
He  should  display  style  and  steadiness  on  point,  good 
gun  manners,  and  readiness  to  back  his  hunting  mate. 

The  Pointer  is  the  best  bird  dog  for  hunting  wide 
expanses  of  land  such  as  North  Louisiana  agriculture 
country  where  vast  acres  must  be  covered  in  a  morning's 
hunt.  The  dogs  can  cover  tremendous  territory  which  is 
essential  in  bagging  quail  and  woodcock  in  areas  where 
there  are  only  a  few  per  acre. 

Average  weight  is  50-70  pounds,  shoulder  height  is  25 
inches. 

The  English  setter  is  also  a  wide  ranging  dog  though 
not  as  much  as  the  Pointer.  He  has  a  long  hair  which 
protects  the  skin  from  briars,  but  at  the  same  time  picks 
up  burrs.  He  is  basically  white  in  color  with  black,  liver, 
or  orange  markings,  and  like  the  Pointer,  is  easily  seen  in 
heavy  brush.  The  short-haired  Pointer  and  long-haired 
English  setter  make  a  handsome  quail  team  and  they  are 


traditionally  quail  hunter  favorites.  Few  hunting  dogs 
compare  with  the  fabulous  style,  enthusiasm,  stamina, 
and  good-ranging  abilities  possessed  by  even  an  average 
English  setter.  His  outstanding  nose  picks  up  birds  at 
great  distance  allowing  him  to  locate  coveys  other  closer 
hunting  dogs  would  miss. 

The  classic  point  of  the  English  setter  is  tail  straight  up 
unlike  the  Pointer  which  is  straight  out.  Both  dogs, 
stopped  in  tracks,  frozen  by  a  wisp  of  bird  scent,  are 
beauty  to  behold. 

The  German  Short-haired  Pointer  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  with  Louisiana  sportsmen.  This  is  a 
medium-range  dog,  fine  for  a  more  leisurely  hunt  while 
retaining  the  promise  of  game. 

The  breed  is  versatile  and  is  used  by  some 
waterfowlers  for  ducks.  However,  most  professional 
trainers  advise  against  training  a  dog  to  be  so 
multi-faceted.  In  other  words,  a  retriever  should  be  used 
solely  for  retrieving  and  a  bird  dog  for  pointing. 

The  German  Short-hair  is  one  of  the  more 
companionable  bird  dogs  and  its  kind  disposition  makes 
him  valuable  as  a  pet. 

The  German  Short-hair  has  a  flat,  hard  coat  of  solid 
liver  or  liver  and  white  spotted  or  ticked.  Average  weight 
is  45-70  pounds,  shoulder  height  is  23  inches. 

Also  gaining  in  popularity  in  Louisiana  is  the  Brittany 
Spaniel,  a  smaller,  closer  ranging,  long-haired  dog  and 
the  only  spaniel  that  points.  He  makes  a  fine  quail  and 
woodcock  dog  and  some  hunters  even  train  their 
Brittanies  for  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  waterfowl  retrieving. 

Brittanys  wear  flat  or  wavy  white  coats  marked  with 
orange  or  liver.  Average  weight  is  30-40  pounds,  height 
is  18  inches. 

Other  spaniels  popular  in  Louisiana  as  pets  and 
sometimes  for  hunting  are  the  English  Springer, 
American  Water,  and  Cocker.  These  smaller,  long-haired 
dogs  are  ideal  for  flushing  birds  and  upland  game  from 
thick  cover.  Whereas  pointers  freeze,  their  task 
accomplished  once  game  scent  strikes  their  nostrils, 
spaniels  pursue  the  scent  to  its  ultimate  source.  Their 
relentless  zest  for  the  search  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  watch 
their  bounding  eagerly  back  and  forth  through  dense 
underbrush. 

The  list  of  dogs  could  go  on  and  on  .  .  .  favorite  breeds 
are  really  an  individual  preference.  But  all  dog  lovers  will 
agree,  whatever  their  canine  favorite,  that  ancient  tie 
between  dog  and  hunter  is  a  joy  that  must  be  experienced 
to  be  appreciated.  The  true  conservationist  sportsman 
will  forever  delight  in  the  smooth-gaited  dog  racing 
along  in  eagerness  to  retrieve,  point,  or  flush,  doing  what 
comes  natural.  The  sporting  breeds  are  born  to  hunt. 


The  fabulous  style,  enthusiasm,  stamina,  and  good-ranging 
abilities  make  the  English  setter  a  versatile  bird  dog. 
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Acres  for  Wildlife 
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By  Tommy  Prickett  and  McFadden  Duffy 


Landowners  can  receive  free  seeds  and 

biological  assistance  to  enhance  habitat 

under  the  new  Acres  for  Wildlife  program. 


Photography  By  Lloyd  Poissenot 
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1  here's  a  new  statewide  wildlife 
habitat  improvement  program  being 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  It's  one  in  which 
landowners  and  persons  leasing  land 
can  participate  on  a  voluntary  basis.  It 
puts  them  in  a  position  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  wildlife  in  Louisiana 
without  much  expense. 

Basically,  the  new  program  provides 
technical  assistance  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested, and  free  seeds  with  which  food 
plots  for  wildlife  can  be  established  on 
their  lands. 

It  offers  Louisiana's  young  people  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  important 
for  all  forms  of  wildlife,  from  game  ani- 
mals to  songbirds.  In  return  for  pledges 
from  landowners  to  put  from  one  to  20 
acres  in  the  statewide  program,  the 
young  people  receive  handsome  patches 
for  coats  and  jackets,  along  with  certifi- 
cates suitable  for  framing  designating 
them  as  Louisiana  Acres  for  Wildlife 
Cover  Agents. 

Under  the  habitat  enhancement  prog- 
ram, there  is  no  requirement  by  Depart- 
ment biologists  that  acreage  presently 
being  used  for  crops  or  pastures  be  de- 


signated for  wildlife  alone.  The  program 
seeks  to  better  use  land  that  just  isn't 
being  used  at  present,  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

There  are  no  strings  on  the  Depart- 
ment's offer  of  free  seeds  and  biological 
assistance.  There'll  be  no  requests  that 
landowners  relinquish  control  of  their 
property. 

The  real  beneficiary  of  habitat  im- 
provement will  be  Louisiana's  wildlife 
resources.  Any  increases  in  game  popu- 
lations resulting  from  providing 
adequate  cover  or  planting  food  plots  on 
private  land  can  be  utilized  by  the  land- 
owner, or  not,  at  his  discretion. 

The  Department  is  convinced  that 
many  benefits  for  wildlife  will  result 
from  the  initial  evaluation  of  habitat  and 
management  carried  out  by  the 
landowners.  Trained  biologists  will 
make  these  evaluations  at  no  cost  to  the 
landowners.  They'll  discuss  the  needs  of 
wildlife  with  landowners  and  recom- 
mend procedures  to  improve  habitat. 

At  present,  the  services  of  two  special 
biologists,  stationed  in  Baton  Rouge  and 
Minden,  are  available  free  to  landowners 
offering  to  put  the  whole  farm  or  lease  in 
the  program. 


Those  biologists  will  visit  landowners 
at  times  when  it  is  convenient  for  the 
landowners.  They'll  write  out  specific 
evaluations  of  the  land  for  wildlife  pur- 
poses that  are  consistent  with  the  natural 
use  for  crops,  pastures  or  timber. 

If  the  landowner  or  lessee  is  interested 
in  improvement  of  habitat  for  any  par- 
ticular species  of  wildlife,  they'll  tell  him 
how  it  can  be  done  on  his  land.  They'll 
make  recommendations  that  won't  inter- 
fere with  his  primary  activities  aimed  at 
producing  income  from  his  land. 

Why  the  special  program? 

The  answer  is  simple.  While  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  define  properly,  habitat 
is  the  proper  blend  of  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife.  When  there  is  available  food 
and  cover  in  proper  surroundings  suita- 
ble for  life  and  reproduction,  wildlife 
flourishes.  If  any  of  the  key  elements  are 
noticeably  lacking,  the  value  of  that 
habitat  diminishes. 

The  Department's  program  is  aimed  at 
creating  or  enhancing  wildlife  habitat  in 
all  parts  of  the  state.  It  is  the  basic  way  to 
increase  wildlife  populations. 

It  isn't  a  massive  "game  for  hunting" 
production  program,  albeit  game  popu- 
lations are  certain  to  increase  in  relation 
to  the  success  of  the  program.  It  will  be  a 
boon  to  songbirds  and  numerous  non- 
game  forms  of  wildlife.  It  makes  sense 
because  wildlife  is  nice  to  have  around. 

The  Department  will  be  distributing 
three  types  of  seeds  in  the  habitat  im- 
provement program.  Distribution  will  be 
made  from  District  Offices  in  New  Or- 
leans, Baton  Rouge,  Monroe,  Minden, 
Alexandria,  Ferridav,  Lake  Charles  and 
Opelousas. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  seeds  to  be  in 
eight-pound  packages,  approximately 
enough  for  a  quarter  acre,  with  the  total 
amount  to  be  determined  by  those  man- 
aging the  program. 

The  three  types  of  seed  mixtures  will 
consist  of  annuals  suitable  for  upland 
game  birds  and  songbirds,  winter  grains 
that  are  ideal  for  deer,  wild  turkey  and 
many  forms  of  wildlife,  and  Japanese 
millet  for  waterfowl.  The  latter  will  be 
available  only  for  areas  with  water  con- 
trol structures  or  subject  to  natural  flood- 
ing where  it  can  be  properly  grown  and 
utilized. 

How  did  it  come  about? 

The  cooperative  enviromnental  prog- 
ram resulted  from  Act  481  of  the  1979 
Legislature.  Senator  Foster  Campbell, 
Jr.,  of  Bossier  City,  principal  author  of 
the  Senate  bill  which  became  the  Act, 
describes  the  program  as  a  "grass  roots 
effort  in  which  Louisiana  landowners 
can  restore  or  enhance  habitat  for 
wildlife  in  all  parts  of  the  state." 

The  basic  concept  of  the  program  is 
sound,  according  to  J.  Burton  Angelle, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries. 


Ed  Murphy,  right,  Covington  landowner,  was  one  of  the  first  to  enroll  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  Acres  for  Wildlife  habitat  improvement  program.  He  is  shown  with  wildlife 
biologist,  Tommy  Prickett  and  scout  participant,  Larry  Richards. 


"One  fine  thing  about  it,"  he  savs,  "is 
that  we  plan  to  get  a  lot  of  people  in- 
volved. Even  if  it's  just  one  acre  instead 
of  the  whole  farm,  it  gives  every  land- 
owner the  chance  to  do  something  bene- 
ficial for  wildlife  without  any  demands 
being  made  on  him  in  return.  He'll  be  in 
control  of  it,  and  be  able  to  watch  and 
enjoy  the  good  results." 

Angelle  said  Scouts  and  4-H  Club 
groups,  along  with  other  youth  organi- 
zations, are  eagerly  joining  in  the  work. 
Thev  are  the  ones  who'll  be  wearing  the 
"Acres  For  Wildlife  Cover  Agent" 
patches  and  who  will  receive  the  certifi- 
cates when  they  sign  up  landowners. 

"All  that  a  landowner  has  to  do  is  write 
in  and  pledge  an  acre  or  more  of  his  land 
to  be  put  aside  in  the  program,"  Angelle 
said.  "He  should  let  us  know  if  he  is 
interested  in  upland  game,  deer,  wild 
turkey  or  other  forms  of  wildlife. 

"If  food  plots  are  desired  or  recom- 
mended, we'll  let  him  know  when  the 
seeds  are  ready  to  be  picked  up  from  the 
district  offices.  This  will  be  early  in  the 
spring  and  again  later  in  the  year  in  the 
case  of  seeds  for  fall  planting. 

"If  the  landowner  is  willing  to  put  all 
of  his  land  into  the  program,  we'll  have 
one  of  the  biologists  contact  him  and  ar- 
range for  a  visit.  He'll  have  a  complete 
evaluation  of  his  land  from  a  wildlife 
habitat  standpoint,"  Angelle  said. 

About  the  only  responsibility  the 
landowner  will  have  is  planting  the  seed. 

Angelle  said  initial  response  to  the 
habitat  improvement  program  has  been 
so  enthusiastic  that  Scouts  and  others 
participating  will  probably  help  landow- 
ners with  the  planting,  if  they'd  like  to 
have  help. 

Angelle  stressed  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  plant  food  or  cover  plots  in  order 
for  landowners  to  participate.  They'll  be 


enrolled  if  they  simply  offer  to  set  aside 
an  acre  to  produce  food  and  cover. 

"In  addition  to  the  patches  and  certifi- 
cates for  the  young  people  working  with 
us,  we  have  small  signs  made  up  that 
landowners  can  display  on  their  gates, 
letting  people  know  they  have  land  in 
the  program  and  are  doing  something 
important  for  all  forms  of  wildlife. 

"It's  a  solid  conservation  program 
that's  bound  to  mean  a  lot  for  wildlife  in 
Louisiana  and  bring  satisfaction  to  those 
who  are  involved  in  it." 

Persons  interested  in  signing  up  part 
or  all  of  their  land  under  the  program 
should  write  to: 

Tommy  Pricket 

Acres  For  Wildlife 

Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

P.O.  Box  44095,  Capitol  Station 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70804 
Editor's  Note:  Tommy  Prickett  is  Upland 
Game  Study  Leader  in  the  Game  Diinsion  of 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 


Larry  Richards,  left,  Covington  boy  scout 
receives  his  certificate  and  Louisiana  Acres 
for  Wildlife  Cover  patch  from  department 
coordinator  Tommy  Prickett. 
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By  Frank  Davis 


Back  in  the  early  1940's  there  were  fewer  than  1,500 
wild  turkeys  in  all  of  Louisiana.  Populations  that 
abounded  in  1890  steadily  had  been  decimated  by 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  prime  hardwood  habitat 
and  uncontrolled  year  'round  market  hunting. 

But  that's  no  longer  the  situation  today.  Numbers  are 
back  to  huntable  levels,  consistently  and  productively 
maintained  by  management  methods  and  totally 
resultant  from  stringent  enforcement  of  the  game  laws 
and  extensive  research  and  restocking. 

This  year  Louisianians  can  hunt  turkeys  —  gobblers 
only  —  in  nine  zones  across  the  state  during  a  season  that 
spans  much  of  March  and  April.  The  gold-colored  Digest 
of  Hunting  Regulations  distributed  by  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Department  describes  these  zones 
and  dates  in  detail  and  should  be  consulted  by  the 
individual  sportsman  prior  to  trips  afield  .  .  .  but  the 
outlook  for  season  success  is  included  on  these  pages: 

NORTHWEST  PARISHES: 

Biologists  believe  this  portion  of  the  state  will  produce 
some  outstanding  hunting  in  the  parishes  open  for 
turkey  —  provided  winter  weather  doesn't  harm  the 
hatch  and  habitat.  The  entire  northern  half  of  Louisiana 
has  increased  in  gobbler  population  over  the  past  couple 
of  years  because  of  the  department's  restocking  efforts, 
and  that  restocking  should  be  evident  this  season. 

NORTHEAST  PARISHES: 

In  those  parishes  open  to  turkey  hunting,  the  experts 
say  the  best  populations  inhabit  the  delta  bottomlands 
and,  for  the  most  part,  should  provide  the  highest 
hunter-success  ratios.  In  the  hill  country,  gobbler 
numbers  are  stable,  but  there  may  be  some  variances  in 
area  success  because  of  detrimental  effects  of 
clear-cutting  practices.  Overall,  though,  northeast 


Louisiana  hunters  can  expect  a  season  just  about  on  par 
with  last  year. 

WEST-CENTRAL  PARISHES: 

Turkey  numbers  continue  to  increase  in  this  portion  of 
the  state  because  of  the  department's  restocking 
programs.  And  that's  promising  because  private  timber 
lands,  National  Forest  property,  and  several  wildlife 
management  areas  offer  some  quality  public  hunting.  So 
it  promises  to  be  a  good  spring  season  here,  with  Vernon, 
Grant,  and  Rapides  parishes  supporting  the  highest 
populations. 

CENTRAL-MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  PARISHES: 

For  success  in  these  areas,  it's  going  to  be  a  matter  of 
"where"  you  hunt.  Along  the  batture  and  low 
bottomlands,  flood  waters  of  last  summer  may  have 
affected  reproduction  —  but  it's  not  certain.  In  the 
upland  sections,  good  weather  and  an  abundant  mast 
crop  are  consistent  with  turkey  production,  so  hunter 
success  here  is  not  expected  to  deviate  significantly  from 
last  year.  It  has  been  established,  though,  that  in 
newly-opened  areas  of  these  parishes  turkey  numbers 
are  expanding  —  so  hunter  success  appears  excellent, 
thanks  to  restocking.  Only  the  Red  River  overflow  area 
looks  poor. 

UPPER  SOUTHEAST-FLORIDA  PARISHES: 

All  throughout  this  portion  of  Louisiana  —  except  for  a 
marginal  situation  around  Pierre  Part  —  wild  turkev 
numbers  continue  to  increase  because  of  the  state's 
restocking  programs.  Consequently,  hunting  effort  this 
season  should  be  improved  over  the  past  couple  of  years 
and  it  should  be  noticeable  to  the  sportsman.  A  good 
hunter-success  ratio  is  expected  this  spring  on  the  Pearl 
River  Wildlife  Management  Area,  too,  thereby  providing 
promise  for  public  hunting. 
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"Each  year  finds  more  gulf  anglers  turning 
their  attention  to  kings  for  angling  action. 
There's  something  about  those  marauding 
mackerel  that  gets  into  an  angler's  blood." 


W  hen  a  king  mackerel  strikes,  the  impact  sends  a  jolt  racing 
through  the  hands,  arms  and  shoulders  of  the  person  holding 
the  rod.  It  causes  a  fishing  reel  to  pay  out  line  with  a  grudging 
whine. 

That  first  long,  powerful  run  leaves  no  chance  for 
compromise  between  angler  and  fish.  The  fish  will  go  free,  or 
eventually  it  will  become  exhausted  and  be  boated. 

When  a  king  is  hooked,  perhaps  it  is  like  having  a  torpedo  on 
a  string.  The  analogy  may  seem  ridiculous  at  first,  but  so  is  the 
thought  of  abruptly  stopping  30  or  40  pounds  of  bluish, 
irridescent  power  zipping  through  the  water  with  blurring 
speed. 

Then  after  an  initial  savage  run  comes  a  series  of  dogged 
turns,  wide  circles,  additional  runs,  deep  sounding  and  frantic 
fighting.  It's  a  test  of  tackle  and  temperaments.  Later,  even  in 
defeat,  aboard  comes  a  wildly  thrashing,  tail-lashing, 
tooth-bared  fighter.  That's  king  mackerel  fishing.  It  is  always 
the  same  wherever  kings  are  found. 

Each  year  finds  more  gulf  anglers  turning  their  attention  to 
kings  for  angling  action.  There's  something  about  those 
marauding  mackerel  that  gets  into  an  angler's  blood. 

If  gulf  fishermen  are  just  recently  discovering  what  fine  sport 
fishing  for  kings  can  be,  it  can  be  explained  by  saving  that  king 
mackerel  are  important  commercial  fish.  For  many  years  they 
were  regarded  almost  wholly  as  commercial  fish,  caught  for  the 
market  and  only  occasionally  for  sport. 

Then,  too,  it  has  not  been  too  many  years  that  average  anglers 
possessed  boats  that  could  take  them  where  kings  can  be  found 
easily.  And  those  who  had  boats  were  probably  interested  in 
other  offshore  species.  That  picture  changed  greatlv  in  the  past 
decade  and  is  continuing  to  change  as  more  anglers  search  for 
keen  fishing  sport  in  the  gulf. 

Although  considered  by  many  fishermen  to  be  fall  and  winter 
fish  in  the  gulf,  with  great  numbers  taken  during  the  cool 
months,  king  mackerel  are  present  all  year  'round  in 
Louisiana's  coastal  waters.  All  it  takes  is  a  visit  to  the  fish 
display  bins  at  any  of  the  large  coastal  fishing  rodeos  in  the 
summer  months,  from  June  to  September,  to  know  big  kings 
are  taken  at  all  times  in  state  waters. 

King  mackerel  are  migrants  although  there  isn't  yet  a  great 
deal  of  printed  information  about  their  migratory  patterns. 
Biologists  have  initiated  research  programs  in  recent  years 
which  are  now  starting  to  provide  additional  information  about 
king  mackerel. 

It  is  known  that  schools  of  these  fish  move  with  the  seasons 
throughout  the  gulf  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  summer, 
they  are  found  regularly  from  Brazil  as  far  north  as  North 
Carolina  and  occasionally  up  to  Cape  Cod.  When  cool  weather 
sets  in  they  seem  to  move  south.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  is  a 
westward  migration  of  king  mackerel  each  vear. 


While  it  is  true  that  king  mackerel  are  present  in  great 
numbers  in  state  waters  during  the  winter  months,  there  is 
evidence  to  support  a  theory  many  kings  arrive  in  coastal 
waters  in  late  spring  and  early  summer. 

This  is  substantiated  by  many  reports  from  Florida  of  runs 
along  the  west  coast  there  by  kings,  taking  place  in  late  spring 
and  early  summer.  During  that  time  of  the  vear,  many  kings  are 
taken  by  Florida  anglers  who  say  the  fish  are  moving  northward 
along  the  Florida  coast. 

Those  mid-year  runs  of  king  mackerel  sweep  northward 
along  the  west  Florida  coast  and  skirt  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
bringing  large  numbers  of  fish  into  Louisiana  waters.  Many  of 
the  migrating  fish  then  move  westward  to  Texas,  providing 
excellent  fishing  for  kings  in  the  summer  months  and  well  into 
winter. 

It  also  appears  that  populations  of  king  mackerel  in  the 
northern  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  bolstered  during  the  fall  and  winter 
by  additional  arnvals.  Gulf  anglers  seem  to  be  able  to  catch 
kings  during  much  of  the  vear  but  there  are  seasons  when  thev 
are  caught  with  greater  frequency. 

Even  though  king  mackerel  have  been  sought  in  commercial 
fishing  operations,  particularly  in  Florida  waters,  for  upwards 
of  50  years,  research  on  this  marine  species  has  just  recently 
been  stepped  up.  The  wildlife  and  fisheries  departments  of  the 
gulf  states,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  have  a  number  of  ongoing  research  programs. 
Knowledge  about  king  mackerel  and  their  migrations  should 
soon  shed  light  on  their  life  cycles  and  spawning  areas. 
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Some  biologists  share  the  belief  that  spawning  takes  place  in' 
waters  off  Puerto  Rico  in  late  winter.  It  will  take  additional 
research  to  prove  or  substantiate  preliminary  findings.  A  need 
for  thorough  research  is  indicated  by  the  thought-provoking 
fact  king  mackerel  are  about  two  years  old  when  they  first  show 
up  in  the  Florida  fishery. 

Although  they  are  schooling  fish,  experience  by  both  sport 
and  commercial  fishermen  indicates  large  kings  tend  to  be 
solitary  fish,  leaving  the  schools  for  long  periods  of  time,  if  not 
indefinitely. 

Kings  have  a  number  of  characteristics  that  endear  them  to 
sport  anglers.  They  are  perfectly  streamlined  and  are  powerful 
swimmers,  with  elongated,  compressed,  tapered  bodies. 

Kings  are  designed  for  speed,  and  because  they  feed  on  the 
run  there  is  no  hesitation  when  a  king  mackerel  takes  a  baited 
hook  or  a  lure.  Its  strike  is  powerful  and  its  forward  motion 
seems  to  be  accelerated  as  it  takes  a  lure  or  bait.  Sinking  a  hook 
into  a  king's  mouth  produces  a  more  pronounced  sensation 
than  hooking  a  cautious  nibbler.  The  impact  is  sudden  and 
forceful. 

The  initial  strike  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  powerful  run  that 
produces  admiration  and  respect  from  any  angler.  There  is 
never  any  cautious  mouthing  of  a  bait.  It's  grabbed  on  the  run. 
And  because  they  are  savage  fighters,  fishing  for  them  is  tops  in 
sport  on  light  to  medium  tackle. 

There  are  two  basic  methods  of  taking  kings.  The  most 
conventional  for  a  number  of  years  was  trolling.  It  can  be  a 
highly  productive  type  of  king  fishing  when  the  mackerel  are 
abundant.  The  second  method  for  taking  kings  is  drift  fishing. 
This  method  of  fishing  kings  is  becoming  increasingly  popular, 
but  success  depends  greatlv  on  selecting  locations  where  kings 
are  likely  to  be  present. 

The  practice  of  chumming  for  kings  has  become  popular  in 
recent  years.  It  probably  evolved  from  the  practice  of  fishing 
behind  shrimp  boats  returning  to  port,  or  culling  the  catch  in 


open  water.  Baitfish  and  refuse  tossed  overboard  from  shrimp- 
boats  provides  excellent  chum.  Anglers  have  found  that  trolling 
back  and  forth  through  the  chum  slick  is  a  most  effective  way  of 
taking  king  mackerel. 

A  basic  knowledge  of  the  feeding  habits  of  king  mackerel  will 
greatly  assist  anglers  who  troll  for  them.  Kings  are  rarely  found 
in  shallow  water  and  do  not  frequent  shallow  coastal  bays  and 
lakes,  or  the  passes  connecting  them  to  the  gulf.  Most  kings  are 
taken  in  water  ranging  from  50  to  300  feet  in  depth. 
Occasionally  a  king  will  be  caught  in  shallow  water,  but  it  is 
most  unusual.  Anything  less  than  50  feet  would  be  the 
exception  and  far  from  the  rule. 

In  Louisiana's  gulf  waters,  the  most  productive  places  to  fish 
for  king  mackerel  are  around  the  offshore  oil  and  gas  platforms 
or  rigs.  They  are  attractive  to  cruising  king  mackerel  because 
they  usually  represent  a  ready  source  of  food. 

Serving  as  artificial  reefs,  the  rigs  tend  to  attract  and 
concentrate  numerous  species  of  fish.  The  small  bait  fish 
around  the  rigs  provide  food  for  progressively  larger  fish.  Two 
species  of  rig  dwellers  that  kings  show  a  definite  preference  for 
are  white  trout  and  bull  croakers. 

King  mackerel  are  also  found  around  wrecks,  natural  reefs 
and  buoys,  with  many  taken  along  the  rips  which  separate 
greenish  inshore  water  from  blue  offshore  waters.  They  are  also 
taken  at  the  rips  formed  bv  gulf  currents.  Sargasso  weed  and 
other  drifting  matter  swept  by  currents  into  the  rips  serve  as 
shelter  for  manv  types  of  baitfish.  The  available  foot  attracts  the 
kings. 

In  trolling  around  offshore  rigs  after  kings,  it  is  advisable  that 
the  boat  circle  the  structure  several  times,  keeping 
approximately  100  yards  out.  Keep  in  mind  that  kings  are  not 
rig  dwellers  in  the  sense  that  snappers,  white  trout,  spadefish, 
croakers,  sheepshead  and  certain  other  species  are.  Those  fish 
may  take  up  residence  under  a  rig,  even  if  it  is  only  temporary. 


In  fishing  for  kings  most  anglers  prefer  using  two  hooks.  The  hooks  can  be  placed  in  tandem  as  shown  or  held  in  a  loose  leader  loop. 
Use  of  two  hooks  also  allows  for  secure  fastening  of  baitfish  and  increases  the  chances  of  hooking  kings  when  they  strike.  White 
trout,  shown  at  right,  makes  excellent  baitfish  for  kings  and  is  preferred  by  most  gulf  anglers. 
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For  reasons  that  can't  be  explained  by  marine  biologists,  king 
mackerel  taken  in  Louisiana  waters  are  much  larger  than  those 
found  elsewhere  along  the  northern  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Kings  are  predators  on  the  prowl.  If  they  are  around,  they'll 
be  circling  the  structures  searching  for  food. 

Trolling  anglers  should  move  progressively  closer  to  the 
offshore  structures,  as  they  circle,  cutting  the  distance  from  100 
yards  to  75  yards,  then  50  yards.  If  a  strike  occurs  and  a  king  is 
boated,  also  keep  in  mind  that  mackerel  follow  a  pattern  in  their 
rig  feeding  activities.  Maintain  the  same  distance  from  the 
offshore  structure  and  resume  trolling. 

Naturally,  anglers  who  are  trolling  should  avoid  interfering 
with  other  fishermen  who  might  be  tied  to  the  rig  and  fishing 
alongside.  They  may  be  only  bottom  fishing,  but  there's  a  good 
chance  there'll  be  a  line  or  two  out  drifting  for  kings. 

It  is  good  manners  and  plain  courtesy  to  head  for  another  rig 
that  isn't  occupied.  Don't  ever  assume  that  those  aboard  are 
simply  bottom  fishing. 

Trolling  has  its  place  in  Louisiana  coastal  fishing  for  kings.  It 
is  a  tried  and  accepted  way  of  taking  kings.  But  it  is  losing 
popularity  to  the  practice  of  drift  fishing. 

There's  nothing  complicated  about  drift  fishing.  Baitfish  are 
used  in  place  of  lures.  The  bait  is  allowed  to  drift  out  with  the 
current.  The  movement  of  the  water  gives  a  drifted  bait  a  lifelike 
appearance. 

Wire  leaders  should  be  used  in  fishing  kings.  A  mackerel's 
sharp  teeth  can  cut  through  monofilament  with  ease.  When  it 
comes  to  selection  of  leader  material  some  anglers  stick  with 
piano  wire.  This  wire  is  relatively  cheap  and  it  is  easy  to  loop 
when  attaching  hooks  or  lures.  It  is  strong.  But  the  tinned 
variety  reflects  light  like  a  mirror.  When  one  fish  hits  the  hook 
or  lure,  another  might  slice  the  bright  wire  in  a  single  powerful 
strike. 

In  selecting  piano  wire  for  king  mackerel  fishing,  be  sure  to 
get  wire  that  has  been  colored  brown  or  some  other  dull  finish. 
It  costs  a  little  more  but  will  help  prevent  losing  lures  and 
hooks.  The  same  is  true  of  snaps  and  swivels.  Get  black  ones, 
brown  ones,  or  dull  hued  ones  in  any  color.  Avoid  the  brightly 
tinned  or  plated  ones. 

Many  seasoned  king  mackerel  fishermen  recommend 
braided  wire  leaders.  Braided  wire  has  many  good  qualirites 
that  offset  the  slightly  higher  cost.  It  won't  kink  as  easily  as 
piano  wire  leaders.  Some  brands  come  with  nylon  covering. 
These  are  easily  stored  because  they  coil  more  readily  than 
piano  wire.  Braided  wire  is  not  suitable  for  looping,  so  sleeves 
and  crimping  pliers  are  necessary  in  fashioning  leaders. 

Selection  of  tackle  for  both  trolling  and  drift  fishing  often 
boils  down  to  a  matter  of  personal  preference.  Any  discussion 


of  tackle  might  be  easier  if  it's  understood  that  kings  can  be 
handled  repeatedly  on  medium  tackle. 

Even  so,  most  kings  taken  trolling  are  fought  on  heavier 
tackle  and  there's  good  reason  why.  Although  the  number  of 
king  mackerel  fishermen  is  increasing,  most  anglers  go  trolling 
for  fish  other  than  kings.  Lures  that  will  take  kings  also  produce 
jackfish,  bull  dolphin,  wahoo  and  other  gulf  game  species. 

Consequently,  kings  taken  trolling  are  actually  caught  on 
tackle  that  would  be  better  suited  for  general  trolling  for  other 
fish. Because  of  this,  much  of  the  fine  sport  kings  provide  on 
spinning  tackle  is  lost.  Actually  a  4/0  reel,  spooled  with  not  more 
than  60-pound  test  line,  is  about  right  for  trolling. 

In  drift  fishing,  spinning  tackle  in  the  medium  range  is  ideally 
suited  for  taking  kings.  Anglers  are  able  to  get  more  play  out  of 
fish  on  spinning  tackle  than  on  conventional  revolving  spool 
reels. 

Hook  sizes  and  the  best  way  to  use  hooks  for  kings  is  also  a 
matter  of  preference.  Some  anglers  fish  for  kings  with  single 
hooks.  They  usually  select  something  in  the  9/0  Mustard,  5/0 
Sproat-Redditch  or' 7/0  Mustard-Viking  clases.  A  growing 
number  of  anglers  prefer  two  5/0  Sproat-Redditch  hooks  looped 
together  on  a  wire  leader,  with  the  loop  length  being  four  or  five 
inches  so  the  hooks  can  be  spread.  With  this  arrangement,  a 
baitfish  can  be  hooked  near  the  head  and  tail.  Some  anglers  find 
this  enhances  the  chance  of  solidly  hooking  a  fish. 

Popular  baitfish  in  gulf  angling  for  kings  is  the  white  trout.  As 
an  ideal  drift  bait,  it  can't  be  beat.  Other  popular  baits  are 
croakers,  menhaden  and  Spanish  mackerel.  Even  strips  cut 
from  the  belly  of  a  small  king  are  used  with  fine  results. 

Louisiana  anglers  who  troll  for  kings  might  take  a  tip  from 
Florida  commercial  anglers  who  also  troll  for  these  fish.  Those 
commercial  fishermen  often  use  coils  of  metal  line  in  trolling. 
They  pay  out  the  heavy  line  and  find  its  weight  pulls  it  down 
below  the  surface  where  it  proves  more  productive  for  king 
mackerel.  Some  sport  anglers,  using  keel  sinkers  to  obtain  the 
same  depth  as  the  commercial  fishermen  do  with  metal  lines, 
claim  they  have  better  results.  It's  worth  a  try. 

It  takes  only  a  quick  glance  at  the  Louisiana  Fish  Records  to 
know  that  state  waters  attract  some  very  large  kings.  The  Top 
Ten  for  the  species  range  from  72  pounds  down  to  68 
pounds, eight  ounces,  with  six  of  the  10  being  70  pounds  or 
better.  Those  are  tremendous  kings  when  compared  to  other 
state's  records. 

When  it  comes  to  angling  action  that  can't  be  topped  easily, 
king  mackerel  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  They're  powerful 
fighters,  they  are  abundant,  and  after  you've  had  a  session  with 
them  you'll  agree  they're  kings  of  the  gulf. 
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By  Frank  Davis 

Photography  By  Lloyd  Poissenot 


J  ust  mention  the  word  slingshot  and 
immediately  folks  picture  the  Bibical 
scene  and  recollect  the  story  of  David 
and  Goliath: 

"Goliath  moved  to  meet  David 
in  the  valley,  with  the  army  of  the 
Philistines  on  one  hill  and  the  army 
of  the  Israelites  on  the  other.  David 
placed  his  hand  into  the  bag  and  took 
out  a  stone,  put  it  in  his  sling,  hvirled 
it  over  his  head,  and  struck  the  giant 
in  the  forehead.  The  stone  imbedded 
itself  in  the  brow  of  Goliath,  and  he 
fell  thunderously  to  the  ground  dead. 
Thus  David  overcame  Goliath  with  a 
sling  and  a  stone."  -  1  Samuel  17:4 

Well,  you  can't  go  around  shooting 
giants  any  more,  but  the  slingshot  — 
especially  the  models  of  modern 
construction  —  is  every  bit  as  effective 
a  weapon  today  as  history  tells  us  it 
was  through  the  eons.  And  quite  a 
history  it  is,  too! 

In  addition  to  the  Book  of  Samuel, 
bibical  writings  note  with  descriptive 
detail  how  "700  warriors  could  sling 
stones  at  a  hair  and  not  miss"  .  .  .how 
shepherds  in  the  Holy  Land  "used  the 
two  leather  straps  and  the  pouch  to 
sling  stones  at  predators  to  keep  them 
away  from  their  flocks"  .  .  .  and  how 
the  Assyrians  put  together  special 
squads  of  marksmen  "armed  only 
with  slings  and  rocks"  to  serve  as  the 
advance  to  a  full-scale  attack. 

Other  scribes  told  of  the  slingshot's 
value,  too.  Just  recently,  National 
Geographic  Society  researchers 
confirmed  that  the  Balearic  Islanders 
were  especially  skilled  with  the  small 
hand-held  catapult.  One  history  book 
notes  that  it  was  sling-carrying 
sharpshooters  who  made  up  a  big  part 
of  Hannibal's  Army.  Accounts 
indicate  that  the  slingshot  was  a 
favorite  weapon  in  Tibet,  the  South 
Pacific  Islands,  Ethiopia,  and  South 
America.  And  the  Romans  —  as  the 
story  goes  —  had  such  a  fascination 
with  the  device  that  they  not  only 
used  hand-type  slingshots  but 
massive  instruments  on  wheels  that 
could  hurl  boulders  60  pounds  and 
more  over  fortress  walls. 


Above:  consistently  hitting  a  target  with  a 
slingshot  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
"sight-picture"  you  get  when  you  draw 
down  on  the  aim.  So  take  your  time  .  .  .  and 
concentrate! 

Left:  Just  as  important  as  aiming  is  centering 
the  pellet  in  the  pouch.  Off-centered  ammo 
will  propel  the  projectile  right  or  left 
downfield. 
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Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  talked 
with  Chuck  Saunders,  whose 
company  manufactures  what  is 
probably  the  most  complete  line  of 
slingshots  on  today's  market, 
Saunders  said  something  to  the  effect: 
"If  David  would  have  had  one  of 
modern  technology's  slingshots 
when  he  went  up  against  Goliath,  the 
task  of  killing  the  giant  would  have 
been  a  piece  of  cake!" 

All  you  need  do  is  see  the  products 
on  the  market  now  to  understand  just 
how  true  that  statement  really  is. 

Unlike  the  old-fashioned, 
homemade,  forked-tree-branch- 
and-inner-tube  versions  we  all  carried 
in  our  back  pockets  as  kids,  today's 
slingshots  are  scientifically  designed, 
fully-engineered  mechanisms.  They 
come  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
often  bolstered  with  such  "extras"  as 
rolled  rubber  powerbands, 
self-centering  pouches,  fold-down 
capabilities,  adjustable  sights,  and 
stabilizer  bars.  And  there  are  models 
for  backyard  target  shooting, 
deep-woods  hunting,  and 
tournament  competition. 

But  why,  in  this  age  of 
computerized  automation  and 
electronic  wizardry,  is  a  device  so 
primitive  still  so  popular?  The  answer 
is  obvious  —  as  Saunders  explained: 

"First  off,  slingshots,  even  with  all 
the  precision  built  in,  are  fun.  You'd 
be  surprised  how  quickly,  with  just  a 
little  bit  of  practice  and  coaching,  you 
can  learn  to  shoot  accurately.  And 
when  you  get  good  at  something, 
your  interest  gets  deeper  and  deeper 
and  you  enjoy  it  more  and  more. 

"You  also  have  to  remember  that  in 
this  high-priced  world  the  slingshot  is 
the  one  item  —  whether  you  use  it  for 
hunting  or  target  shooting  —  that's 
still  super  inexpensive.  You  can  get  a 
top-of-the-line  model  and  a  bag  of 
ammunition  for  under  $20  —  and 
probably  use  the  same  ammo  over 
and  over  again 

"And  of  course,  it's  the  perfect 
hunting  accessory.  Because  many  of 
the  principles  you  employ  with  a 
slingshot  are  the  same  you'd  use  for 
archery,  it  is  the  ideal  tool  for  learning 
aiming,  swing,  and  hand-eye 
coordination.  So  a  slingshot  can 
actually  make  you  a  better  hunter. 

Speaking  of  hunting,  let  me  point 
out  here  that  according  to  Louisiana 
law  it  is  illegal  to  use  a  slingshot  in  this 
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Practicing  with  a  slingshot  isn't  difficult. 
With  the  new  targets  on  the  market  today 
you  can  shoot  in  the  field,  in  the 
backyard,  and  even  indoors.  And  like 
with  any  type  of  marksmanship,  practice 
is  essential  for  mastering  accuracy. 

state  for  hunting.  In  the  legal  section 
under  "Methods  of  Taking  Game"  it 
specifies  that: 

".  .  .  a  longbow  (including  compound 
bow)  and  arrow  and  a  shotgun  not 
larger  than  a  No.  10  gauge  fired  from 
the  shoulder  without  a  rest  shall  be 
legal  for  taking  all  resident  game  and 
quadrapeds.  Also,  the  use  of  a 
handgun,  rifle,  and  falconry  (special 
permit  required)  shall  be  legal  for 
taking  all  game  species  except  turkey. 

Those  are  the  only  methods  of 
taking  game  —  no  netting,  no    . 
trapping,  and  no  slingshots.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  you  can't  use  the 
slingshot  to  "improve"  your  hunting. 
Practicing  to  perfect  a  better  aim  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  slingshot. 
Getting  exercise  for  muscle  tone  you 
need  in  the  field  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  slingshot.  And,  as  a  hunting 
accessory,  even  getting  a  rabbit  to 
flush  or  scaring  a  squirrel  around  to 
"your  side"  of  a  tree  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  slingshot. 

Of  course,  aside  from  the  hunting 
aspect  the  slingshot  is  a  good  device 
for  outdoor  sport  and  companionable 
recreation  —  especially  between  a 
man  and  his  kids.  You  can  spend 


hours  in  the  backyard,  in  a  park,  on  a 
playground,  or  in  the  woods  teaching 
a  child  marksmanship  and  safe 
shooting.  And  whether  you  plan  it  or 
not,  you'll  have  fun  at  it! 

And  for  the  serious-minded, 
remember  that  there's  always 
high-competition  tournament 
shooting.  Believe  it  or  not,  there  are 
slingshot  marksmen  around  who  can 
zip  steel  balls  straight  down  the  necks 
of  soft  drink  bottles  at  25  yards.  And 
with  consistency! 

Ever  since  1973,  sharpshooters 
have  been  gathering  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  for  the  national 
championships.  Hundreds  of 
professional  and  amateur  advocates 
compete  for  thousands  of  dollars  and 
the  title  of  "national  champion." 
Presently,  Omer  Gifford  of  Las  Vegas 
holds  that  title  in  the  men's  division, 
and  Lou  Shine,  a  60-year-old  lady 
from  Anderson,  California,  makes  the 
claim  in  the  women's  division. 

Tournaments  are  also  held  annually 
in  Illinois  and  Texas,  and  latest 
information  indicates  that  other  states 
are  planning  competitions  in  1980. 

So  as  you  can  see,  you  can't  shoot 
giants  any  more,  but  .  .  .! 


Modern 

Slingshot 

History 


•  In  Bibical  Times,  the  sling  was 
nothing  more  than  two  leather  straps 
with  a  leather  pouch  between  them.  It 
was  hurled  by  centrifugal  force. 

•  The  pull-type,  catapult  design 
was  invented  in  1839  with  the 
vulcanization  of  rubber.  It  had  a 
wooden  crotch  (frame). 

•  In  1860,  the  first  metal  frame 
slingshot  was  invented. 

•  The  first  slingshot  patent  was 
granted  to  a  man  named  Curtis  in  1880 
under  the  formal  name  "catapult." 
This  is  still  the  formal  name  of  the 
device  in  England. 

•  In  1881,  J.  Smith  made  a  device 
similar  to  Curtis'  catapult  but  he  called 
it  a  "slingshot."  He  was  given  a 
patent. 

•  Then  in  1885,  an  inventor  named 
I.W.  Cooper  decided  to  automate  the 
device  and  got  a  patent  on  a  steel, 
spring-powered  slingshot. 

•  Another  inventor  named  Curry 
further  attempted  to  automate  the 
slingshot  in  1906  when  he  received  a 
patent  on  something  he  called  "The 
Bean  Shooter,"  a  slingshot  that  fed 
ammunition  into  the  handle  and  a 
shooting  chamber. 

•  After  that  point,  it  wasn't  until 
1954  that  anyone  attempted  to  perfect 
the  slingshot  further.  That  year,  A.  H. 
Gauthier  patented  an  arm-braced 
slingshot .  .  .  and  the  wrist-rockets  are 
still  made  under  this  patent  by 
Saunders  Archery  Company. 

•  Finally,  in  1973,  Saunders  altered 
the  wrist-rocket  design  slightly  and 
added  the  self-centering  pouch  .  .  . 
and  during  the  last  couple  of  years 
stabilizer  bars,  aiming  sights,  and 
collapsible  handle  were  fashioned  to 
produce  the  modern  slingshot. 


How  to  Shoot  a  Slingshot 

1  —  Stance: 

Stand  at  a  right  angle  to  the  target. 
Have  your  weight  on  both  feet  and 
space  them  comfortably  apart. 

2  —  Loading: 

With  pouch  hanging  evenly,  place  the 
pellet  in  the  pouch.  Take  slack  out  of 
the  bands  by  pressing  down  with 
your  index  finger.  Then  move  your 
thumb  and  middle  finger  to  the  sides 
of  the  pouch.  Now  shift  your  index 
finger  to  the  side  of  the  pouch  and 
hold  between  the  first  and  second 
joints.  Center  the  pellet  and  make 
sure  the  pouch  ends  are  even. 

3  —  Drawing: 

Extend  the  left  arm  directly  toward 
the  target.  Straighten  the  sling  arm 
out.  Hold  the  sling  with  the  handle 
horizontal,  and  pull  pouch  back 
smoothly  as  you  take  a  deep  breath. 
Try  to  develop  a  rhythm. 

4  —  Anchoring: 

Always  have  the  pouch  in  the  same 
position  in  relationship  to  the  aiming 
eye.  Anchor  your  drawing  hand  with 
the  joint  of  the  thumb  and  fingers 
sunk  in  the  hollow  of  the  cheek. 

5  —  Gripping  the  Slingshot: 

Accurate  shooting  is  possible  only  if  a 
consistent  wrist  position  is  used  shot 
after  shot.  Always  shoot  with  a 
relaxed  grip.  A  tight  grip  may  cause 
the  "U"  frame  to  work  off  the  handle. 
In  the  above  photo,  the  hand  has  been 
opened  more  than  the  recommended 
amount  to  amplify  the  point.  The 


power  bands  should  come  straight 
back  from  the  prongs.  Bend  your  arm 
slightly  so  the  center  of  the  slingshot 
lines  up  with  your  arm.  Do  not  bend 
your  wrist.  This  puts  an  extra  strain 
on  the  lower  power  bands  and  as  the 
pellet  is  released  the  shooter  has  a 
tendency  to  twist  the  slingshot  which 
can  cause  a  miss. 


6  —  Aiming: 

Using  the  anchor  described  earlier, 
the  top  prong  of  the  sling  should  be 
brought  approximately  onto  the 
target.  Exact  position  will  vary  a  little. 
Hold  your  breath! 

7  —  Releasing: 

Simply  let  the  pouch  slip  between  the 
index  finger  and  thumb.  This  should 
be  a  smooth  motion.  Never  jerk 
during  release. 

8  —  Follow  Through: 

After  your  release,  hold  your  position 
momentarily  without  swinging  your 
sling  hand.  You  should  be  right  on 
target. 
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By  Julia  Murchison  McSherry 

Louisiana  harvests  an  average  of  70 
million  pounds  of  shrimp  and  one  billion 
pounds  of  commercial  fish  (dockside) 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  each  year  totalling 
in  excess  of  $150,000,000.  Additionally,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  Gulf  coast 
recreational  fishermen  catch  over  100 
million  pounds  of  seafood  annually. 
Fishing  was  one  of  our  first  industries  and 
is  a  luxury  taken  for  granted  by  many. 
Gulf  of  Mexico  fisheries  has  been  a  legacy, 
passed  on  from  father  to  son  ever  since  the 
first  Indians  inhabited  the  shores  and  the 
first  white  settlers  reaped  the  benefits 
from  this  vast  natural  resource. 

Today,  in  an  age  of  mushrooming 
population,  the  question  arises:  will  our 
fisheries  resources  always  be  so  plentiful 
or  is  it  possible  that  they  could  ever  run 
short? 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  yes  to  this 
question  when  any  angler  can  charter  a 
boat  and  return  from  a  Gulf  trip  sporting 
ice  chests  full  of  croaker,  white  trout,  king 
mackerel,  redfish,  and  other  succulent 
table  fare.  It  is  difficult  to  say  yes  when  the 
commercial  fisherman  looks  at  the  annual 
total  production  of  myriad  species. 

But  there  are  those  who  insist  that 
certain  species  need  more  management  if 
populations  are  to  flourish.  Additionally, 
many  feel  that  deteriorating  habitat 
conditions  and  increased  pressure  from 
user  groups  place  greater  demands  on  our 
fisheries  resources. 

In  1976,  our  United  States  Congress, 
due  to  increased  pressure  from  specialized 
foreign  fishing  vessels  and  reduced 
catches  for  U.S.  fishermen,  recognized  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  fisheries 
management  program.  The  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act, 
effective  since  March  1977,  created  a  200 
mile  fisheries  conservation  zone  (FCZ)  off 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States.  This 
conservation  zone  adjoins  the  territorial 
sea  which  is  regulated  by  individual 
states.  In  Louisiana,  the  territorial  sea  limit 
is  three  miles.  What  this  means  is  that  the 
state  regulates  fisheries  inland  and  out  to 
three  miles  offshore  while  eight  regional 
fisheries  management  councils  were  set 
up  to  regulate  fisheries  three  miles  to  200 
nautical  miles  offshore. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  Fisheries 
Management  Council  manages  the 
fisheries  off  the  coasts  of  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida. 

The  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
places  sole  authority  for  management 
with  the  eight  regional  councils.  A  council 
develops  a  plan  for  the  fisheries  that  it  will 
manage  based  on  scientific  data.  If  the 
plan  determines  that  our  domestic 
fishermen  are  able  to  utilize  all  available 
fish,  then  no  foreign  fishing  will  be 


Both  commercial  and  recreational  fishermen  will  be  effected  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Fisheries  Management  Council.  The  council  regulates  fisheries  past  three  miles  to  200 
nautical  miles  off  the  Louisiana  coast  by  authority  of  the  "200  mile  limit  law". 


allowed.  If  however,  a  plan  identifies  a 
TALFF  (total  allowable  foreign  fisheries 
catch),  an  amount  of  fish  that  our  U.S. 
domestic  fishermen  will  not  be  able  to 
harvest,  then  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  issue  permits  to  a  foreign  applicant  to 
harvest  that  amount  of  fish.  The  foreign 
permit  holder  would  of  course  have  to 
follow  strict  regulations. 

In  addition  to  determining  whether  or 
not  foreign  fishermen  will  be  allowed  to 
take  a  surplus  of  fish,  the  councils  may 
place  additional  regulations  on  our  U.S. 
fishermen.  It  is  imperative  that  both 
commercial  and  recreational  fishermen  be 
familiar  with  the  Gulf  Council  because  in 
the  future  this  body  will  be  strongly 
effecting  fisheries  throughout  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  Council  exercises  exclusive 
fisheries  management  authority  over  all 
fish  within  the  conservation  zone  (3-200 
miles),  excluding  tuna  which  are 
migratory  and  therefore  exempt  from  the 
act.  This  includes  billfish  (marlin,  sailfish, 
and  spearfish),  shrimp  (perhaps  the  most 
valuable  fishery),  mackerels,  reef  fishes 
(snappers,  grouper),  spiny  lobster  and 
stone  crabs  (fisheries  limited  to  south 
Florida  for  the  most  part),  and  sharks. 
Groundfish  (croakers  and  seatrout), 
coastal  herrings,  corals  and  coral  reefs, 
swordfish,  and  others  are  also  included. 

The  Gulf  Council  consists  of  seventeen 
voting  members,  at  least  one  from  each 
state,  selected  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  from  nominations  by  state 
governors  plus  heads  of  each  state  fish 


and  game  agency.  According  to  the  law, 
these  qualified  individuals  must  be 
"knowledgeable  or  experienced  with 
regard  to  management,  conservation,  or 
recreational  or  commercial  harvest  of  the 
fisheries  resources."  There  are  also 
representatives  from  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  State 
Department,  and  Gulf  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission. 

According  to  Bethlyn  McCloskey,  Gulf 
Council  member  and  publicity  chairman 
from  New  Orleans,  each  council  is  free  to 
operate  as  it  sees  fit,  in  accordance  with 
uniform  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  She  proclaims 
that  the  councils  are  quite  independent  of 
federal  and  state  government.  "The 
Council  is  very  conscious  of  states  rights," 
she  says,  "but  we  realize  the  importance 
of  the  federal  government  in  overall 
management,  in  setting  up  plans  based  on 
the  entire  picture  and  not  just  on  a 
regional  basis." 

The  major  purpose  of  the  Council,  as 
charged  by  law,  is  to  provide  maximum 
benefit  for  U.S.  citizens,  to  supply  food  for 
the  consumer,  livelihood  for  the 
commercial  fisherman,  and  recreation  for 
sports  anglers.  McCloskey  stresses  that 
management  plans  are  developed  on 
scientific  information  and  input  from  an 
advisory  panel  and  that  no  plan  is 
implemented  without  wide  advertising  (in 
the  Federal  Register  and  local 
newspapers)  and  individual  input  from 
public  meetings. 


So  far  only  one  management  plan,  the 
stone  crab,  has  been  implemented  by  the 
Gulf  Council,  mainly  effecting  fishermen 
off  the  coast  of  Florida.  However,  shrimp 
and  mackerel  plans  are  in  the  final  stages 
and  these  will  effect  Louisiana  fishermen. 
The  shrimp  plan  includes  specifications 
for  mandatory  reporting  of  catch, 
recommendations  to  the  states  for 
establishment  of  and  closure  of  nursery 
grounds  year  round,  setting  up  an 
educational  program  for  fishermen  on 
saving  sea  turtles,  and  development  of 
gear  to  cut  down  the  take  of  incidental 
catch.  The  mackerel  plan  provides  for 
mandatory  reporting  of  catch  and  possible 
size  restrictions  and  limits. 

One  major  aspect  of  this  body  is  that  it 
has  the  authority  to  aid  a  troubled  fisheries 
through  such  restrictions  as  creel  limits, 
size  limitations,  designation  of  sanctuary 
zones,  and  mandatory  permits  or  fishing 
reports,  to  name  a  few.  Strict  regulations 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  future  of 
our  fisheries  resources  and  commercial 
and  recreational  fishermen  should  be 
cognizant  of  council  decisions. 

Of  course,  there  arises  the  problem  of 
enforcement.  How  can  regulations 
established  by  the  Council  be  enforced  in 
such  a  wide  area  of  operation?  The  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  is  the  official  agency  charged 
with  this  enforcement  responsibility. 
However,  they  will  definitely  need 
assistance  from  National  Marine  Fisheries 
and  the  state  fish  and  game  departments. 


Congress  passed  the  200  mile  limit  law  to 
protect  domestic  fisheries  from  foreign 
fishers.  With  fisheries  being  a 
multi-million  dollar  industry  and  an 
important  recreational  pastime  in 
Louisiana,  proper  management  is  critical. 
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One  of  the  chief  intentions  of  the 
Fisheries  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  was  to  protect  domestic  fisheries  from 
foreign  fishers  and  one  of  the  main 
benefits  seen  so  far  resulting  from  the  act 
is  the  cooperation  of  foreign  fishermen. 
For  example,  Japanese  longliners  fishing 
for  tuna  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  have 
caused  much  dissention  among 
recreational  fishermen  for  their  incidental 
take  of  billfish.  So  far,  the  Gulf  Council 
working  on  a  joint  billfish  plan  with  five 
other  councils,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  have  been  successful  in 
negotiating  with  the  Japanese  to  cut  down 
on  their  take  of  billfish,  a  prize  recreational 
resource  for  our  U.S.  fishermen.  The 
Japanese  are  cooperating  by  attempting  to 
release  fish,  other  than  tuna,  caught 
incidentally  on  their  lines.  They  have  also 
agreed  to  drastically  lower  the  number  of 
vessels  fishing  for  Gulf  tuna  during  the 
summer  months,  when  billfish  move  in 
great  numbers  to  inland  waters. 

The  law  also  set  up  a  permit  system  for 
foreign  fishermen,  designed  to  give  U.S. 
fishers  first  chance  at  harvesting  the 
"optimum  yield",  the  best  catch  which 
can  be  taken  from  a  stock  without  hurting 
the  average  population  of  the  stock. 


"Optimum  yield"  is  based  on  economic, 
social,  and  ecological  factors 

Monthly  council  meeting  discussions 
are  filled  with  such  bureaucratic  jargon  as 
"optimum  yield"  (OY),  "total  allowable 
foreign  fisheries  catch"  based  on  scientific 
data  (TALFF),  and  "fishery  conservation 
zone"  (FCZ). 

What  it  all  amounts  to  is  this:  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  Fisheries  Management  Council 
extends  fisheries  management  to  offshore 
areas  where  states  have  no  authority. 
With  its  establishment,  an  agency  was 
created  to  supervise  our  fisheries 
resource.  Asa  result,  both  commercial  and 
recreational  fishermen  are  faced  with 
possible  stricter  quotas,  universal  saltwater 
licenses  and  increased  competition  for 
catchable  fish  (because  of  limits  set).  The 
Gulf  Council  is  playing  a  vital  role  in 
managing  fisheries  in  our  Gulf  of  Mexico 
offshore  waters  and  deciding  who  reaps 
their  benefit  and  how. 

With  fisheries  being  a  multi-million 
dollar  industry  in  Louisiana,  the  need  for 
continued  research  and  better 
management  is  critical.  Hopefully  the 
regional  councils  and  their  management 
plans  will  benefit  user  groups.  Time  will 
tell. 


FISHERIES  MANAGEMENT 
PLAN  STANDARDS 

The  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976,  known  as  the 
"200  mile  limit  law",  provides  that 
fisheries  must  be  managed  to  produce 
optimum  yield,  or  the  best  catch  which 
can  be  taken  from  a  stock  without  hurting 
the  average  population.  Management 
plans  devised  by  regional  councils  must 
conform  to  certain  national  standards: 

•  Conservation  and  management 
measures  shall  prevent  over-fishing  but 
achieve  optimum  yield  from  each  fishery. 

•  These  measures  shall  be  based  on  the 
best  scientific  information  available. 

•  To  the  extent  practicable,  an 
individual  stock  of  fish  shall  be  managed 
as  a  unit  throughout  its  range. 

•  Conservation  and  management 
measures  shall  not  discriminate  between 
residents  of  different  states. 

•  The  measures  shall,  where 
practicable,  promote  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  fishery  resources. 

•  They  shall  take  into  account  and  allow 
for  variations  among  fisheries,  fishery 
resources,  and  catches. 

•  Where  practicable,  they  shall 
minimize  costs  and  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication. 


A  shrimp  fisheries  management  plan  in 
the  final  stages  of  development  includes 
specifications  for  catch  report,  closure 
of  certain  areas,  and  an  educational 
program  for  fishermen. 
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The  Gulf  Council's  king  mackerel  plan 
now  under  consideration  provides  for 
mandatory  reporting  of  catch  and  possible 
size  restrictions  and  limitations. 


The  council  exercises  exclusive  authority 
over  all  fish  excluding  tuna  within  the 
conservation  zone.  Even  corals  and  coral 
reefs  are  included  in  fisheries  managemeni 
plans. 


Save  a  mace 


Join  and  Support  the 
National  Wildlife  Federatior 
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WILD  GAME  -  FROM 
FIELD  TO  FREEZER 


By  Frank  Davis 


There  are  some  definite  do's 
and  don'ts  concerning  the  care 
and  freezing  of  wild  game.  This 
special  how-to  feature  out- 
lines them  in  easy-to-read 
highlights! 

(jetting  the  full-bodied  flavor  of  wild 
game  into  a  succulent  culinary  concoc- 
tion requires  a  lot  more  than  a  few  tricks 
in  the  kitchen.  For  equally  as  important 
as  cooking  is  the  field  dressing  and 
freezer  preparation  .  .  .  because  without 
it,  venison,  duck,  rabbit,  dove,  and 
squirrel  cook  up  to  the  taste  of  oil-soaked 
fiberboard  with  a  texture  of  shredded 
pine  bark. 

But  if  you  follow  a  few  basic  rules,  you 
won't  lose  any  game  to  "wild  taste"  and 
"freezer  burn."  And  everything  you 
prepare  for  the  table  will  tempt  any  pal- 
ate. 

IN  THE  FIELD: 

•  Dress  your  game  immediately.  It's 
not  necessary  to  skin,  defeather,  and 
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quarter  —  but  you  should  remove  the 
entrails  and  cool  down  the  body  cavity  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  hunt.  Propping 
the  abdomen  open  with  a  stick  is  a  good 
way  to  remove  body  heat  from  the  game 
you  shoot. 

•  Be  careful  not  to  taint  the  meat.  Try 
not  to  break  the  stomach,  gall,  or  intes- 
tines when  you  field  dress.  Substances 
in  these  organs  give  the  meat  a  rank, 
poor  taste  which  will  carry  over  to  the 
cooked  dish.  Best  advice  is  to  take  your 
time  when  cleaning  your  game. 

•  Remove  all  the  musk  glands  from 
the  game  you  shoot.  Certain  animals 
have  glands  that  secrete  substances 
which  can  ruin  the  meat  for  tablefare. 
Find  out  where  they  are  located  on  the 
animal  and  remove  them  carefully.  And 
should  you  cut  through  a  gland  acciden- 
tally, wash  the  cleaning  knife  before 
touching  it  to  the  edible  meat. 

•  Keep  the  game  in  a  cool  place  on 
your  way  home.  This  is  probably  the 
most  important  hint  in  field  dressing.  All 
too  often,  hunters  take  pains  to  eviscer- 
ate and  trim  deer,  but  then  toss  the  ani- 
mal into  a  hot  car  trunk  for  the  400-mile 
trip  back  home.  Keep  it  cool. 


FOR  THE  FREEZER: 

•  Treat  your  wild  game  as  you  would 
prime  beef.  Wash  away  all  the  blood  and 
remove  all  the  fatty  tissue  prior  to  pack- 
aging for  the  deep  freeze.  Clotted  blood 
and  fat  is  what  gives  you  the  so-called 
"wild"  taste. 

•  Dry  the  game  thoroughly  before 
packaging  it.  Drying  the  meat  with  ab- 
sorbent towels  is  most  often  recom- 
mended. 

•  Be  sure  you  wrap  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent "freezer  burn,"  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  drying  out  of  the  meat  to 
oxidation.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  get  your 
packaging  airtight. 

•  Always  use  quality  wrapping  mate- 
rials and  freezer  containers.  Cheapie 
bargain  brands  don't  do  the  job.  And 
never  never  wrap  meats  for  the  freezer  in 
waxed  paper. 

•  Recommended  materials  include: 
plastic  cling  wraps  such  as  Saran  Wrap 
or  Handi-Wrap,  waxed  cardboard  car- 
tons with  plastic  liner  bags,  double- 
layered  freezer  wrap  sealed  with  tape, 
and  self-sealing  heavy-guage  plastic 
freezer  bags  such  as  Zip-Locs.  Do  not 
freeze  game  in  old  bread  wrappers  or 
salvaged  milk  cartons.  And  always  re- 
move as  much  air  from  the  packaging  as 
possible.  (HINT:  The  best  method  is  to 
wrap  your  game  in  several  layers  of  cling 
wrap,  then  place  the  packaged  meat  into 
yet  another  airtight  plastic  Zip-Loc  bag). 

•  Don't  store  any  game  in  the  freezer 
compartment  of  your  refrigerator  for  any 
length  of  time  —  the  temperature  is  not 
cold  enough.  Most  refrigerator  freezers 
barely  get  below  30  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Use  a  deep-freeze  and  get  the  tempera- 
ture down  to  zero  degrees  or  lower.  Wild 
game  dressed  and  packaged  properly, 
and  frozen  at  0  degrees  or  colder,  will 
retain  its  flavor,  texture,  and  freshness 
for  almost  a  year. 

•  Always  thaw  wild  game  (and  all 
other  foods  for  that  matter)  in  a  re- 
frigerator. Never  defrost  meat  in  your 
sink  or  on  your  countertop.  The  outside 
parts  of  the  meat  will  warm  up  and  be- 
come susceptible  to  bacteria  long  before 
the  inside  defrosts.  As  a  rule  of  thumb, 
allow  about  eight  hours  for  frozen  food 
to  thaw  in  your  refrigerator  (depending 
upon  its  bulk). 

•  And  never  never  re-freeze  thawed 
wild  game.  If  it  defrosts,  cook  it.  You  can 
always  freeze  the  cooked  portion  and 
plan  to  have  it  for  a  later  meal.  Just  pac- 
kage it  well  —  airtight  —  and  freeze 
below  zero. 


Pies  Potpourri 


By  Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 


Venison  Stew 

2  Tbsps.  oil 

IV2  pounds  venison,  cut  in  stew 
size  pieces 

3  onions,  cut  into  quarters 

6  medium  potatoes,  cut  into  chunks 
6  carrots,  cut  into  chunks 
3  celery  stalks,  cut  into  2-inch  lengths 
1  envelope  dry  onion  soup 
1  8-ounce  can  tomato  sauce 
1  2-ounce  can  sliced  mushrooms 
Brown  meat  in  oil.  Add  other 
ingredients  and  cover.  Cook  over  low 
heat  until  meat  is  tender  and  vegetables 
cooked.  Add  a  little  water  if  the  gravy 
becomes  too  thick  before  the  stew  is 
cooked.  Stir  occasionally  to  keep  from 
burning. 


Venison  Roast  Baked  in  Foil 

3-4  pound  roast 

V2  envelope  dry  onion  soup 

Preheat  oven  to  425°.  Place  roast  on  a 
large  piece  of  heavy  duty  aluminum  foil. 
Sprinkle  the  dry  onion  soup  over  the 
meat.  Bring  edges  of  foil  together  and 
seal  tightly.  Place  in  shallow  roasting 
pan  and  bake  for  2  to  2V2  hours.  Thicken 
pan  juices  for  gravy. 

Venisonburgers 

If  you  grind  your  own  meat,  be  sure  to 
add  beef  fat.  Most  butchers  recommend 
25%  additional  fat.  Thus,  for  each  4 
pounds  of  venison,  you  would  add  1 
pound  of  beef  suet.  After  molding  into 
patties,  saute,  broil,  or  grill. 


Chili  with  Venisonburger 

2  Tbsps.  oil 

1  pound  ground  venison  (including 

added  fat  when  meat  was 

ground) 

1  large  onion,  chopped  fine 
6  cloves  garlic,  chopped  fine 

2  cups  tomato  sauce 

3  tsps.  chili  powder  (adjust  to  suit  your  taste) 
1  tsp.  salt 

1  tsp.  paprika 

1  3-pound  can  kidney  beans 

1/3  cup  water 

Fry  meat,  onion,  and  garlic  in  oil  until 
meat  turns  color.  Add  remaining 
ingredients  and  simmer  until  thick, 
stirring  occasionally.  This  is  excellent 
over  rice. 
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